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ABSTRACT 

Many Indians are leaving their communities to seek 
en^pj-oyment in the cities,, but because of lack of education and soqial 
prejudice are forced to live under poor conditions. The indian 
Education Center in Vancouver has an adult basic educatixDn ^ogram 
that includes counseling. The center tries to help all Indians^ 
referred to it;, so far it has assisted ajDout 200 Indian men and ^ 
women. The center triesr througli trustr confidefl^er arid friendship, 
to develop a productive int^personal. relationship with its Indian* 
students. It'attemrits to cre^-fce— a— f-ri^eitdi:^- cent er atmosphere wiih 
T, V. , "stereo -^p«^ ping pong and pool ta^le^. The program is \^ 
f lexiblej^e^rSugh to accommodate individual differences, Hach persohv' s 
abilities are identified, and individuals are encouraged\ to seek' \ 
personalr social^ and academic growth. 'The he'lp and cooperation, of 
various agen(5ies aiv3^^i2di viduals are sought atid encourag:ed>. The 
center cooperates, particularly, with agenciesr counselors^ 
social workers* that are closely involved with Indian affa: 
(Authoi/SE) * ' 
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( ■■ ■ ■' 

' The Indian inen and woinen are moving away from' their communities 
• at an increasing rate for opportyxnities to provide .more adequately 
for the health, housing, medicate educational and employment needs t 
of their families. Single men and women are moving to the towns and 
cities for education and vocational skill trainingNlse f ul in"t1\£ir 
home communities and generally. At a meeting of chiefs and council- 
lors in a large Indian fishing village, a councillor s.poke with deep 
feeling that the fishing season had beep cut back, the number, of 
boats reduced, and the cannery shut down so that there was less 
work , for fewer Indian men and women. During the/past twenty-five » 
ye>rs the ♦community had alrt^ost doubled in numberis and the only 
recourse seemed to be the rfiovement of many from Ithis overcrowded, 
underemployed, birt beautiful homesitje. This circumstance is also 
ref>etetive in widely diffejrent settings with -the Chilcotin, Pea^e 
River., Bulkjey • Vallay , Ok^nagan, Coait, and, in, general , all th^ 
Pacific region Indian comitiuni ties !^ , 

* : r ^ ' 

Although many Indian men ^nd women are highly skilled and many are 
' / « 

making a good living, most have inadequate income^, housing, and ^ 

^ ». * ^ 

"education. ' Ethnic prejudice has compounded this deprived socio^ 

economic condition. The' general realization of the importafice of 

respect and the principle of equality that is due every person 

regardless of race, language, and status may be developing. Our 

fiercely competitive society. is especially detrimental to the 

low-economic members. Many Indian people believe that education 

will provide the opportunities for their betterment: this is a 

domi-nant theme of students, parents, and leaders. And these hopes, 

in spite of the bleakness of-^the education of* the past an^ the 

inadequacies of the present, seem to per^st and persist with a vigour. 
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About one (half of the 200 nen and vonien who have enroUe/ at our 
' Indian Education Center in Van.^ouver during the past; \ii'e year? are ^ 

/ 

referrals ^rojn counsellors teachers and social workers in a variety 
of sociaj; proble;n areas. These'nen and women came with hopes and • ^ 
determination and left with confidence and a web o^ f/iendship. Some' 
had moved to the city and Vere without regular jol^s. Others were school 
drop-ou^s<^or_jiever really got started. Ouite a number were seasonal 
loggers, fishermen, ranchers and guides. Womevi with grown-up children and 
single women were wanting an education restart. 

For example:- ^ 
/ -Will is strong, lyrndsome and articulate. He is one of the^-o-unger sons of^ 
latge family and originally ' lived in a p'^-^airie Indian coimKinity. He left 
\school with about a Grade 3 some IS years ago and with this education, he 
is finding difficulty in gettrng more than a"part-time Job. He cannot ^ 
write veil enough to writer his story of the Indian people n^r^was he able to 
* hold a good *jpb as a' easier because of dif f icui u^^ith figures.;' 
Noreen has 'raided the children and with encouragement from her husband, she 
wants a restart from her former Grade 5 level^n^i <:omrt If tef secondary and go 
to college for a social worlcer cert'iN^cat^ order to do W^cial work in 

V ' 

Indian communities. * \ , 

'fevan is a young'married -man with two'children who started/in mill' work"'^^ 
ll5 ^after getrting his Grade 5, but is now on weltare and wants upgrading to 
b'ecome a bookkkeeper. 

Cora is A chief's Saughter, band councillor and an Indian artist who wants 
an educatiopal restart fof personal development or upgraditig leading to 
university. ' * 
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Bertie is a fisherman who has .moved 'his fairily to Vancouver suburbs 
for family medical, educ'^ation and -job opportunities and he needs 
to be- able to^read and write to get & job skill for work in the city. 
Jaa was 'brought j.n }?y his social worker as he was in trouble with 
the law from a home without a mother and an ailing father, a 'school 
drop-out in G^rade 7 and at 17, without experience, unal^le to find work. 
C&m is an ex-cowboy and rancher, an arthritic, who w^ffts upgrading for 
bu-sinesfe management training for futute work with his home band. 
A former student- and now an Indian social worker referred ,Simma 
from a small Indian community in the valley, a widow with two small 
children now living with her mother, who wanted an education restart 
to lead to social service training and work with her people. 
These few examples illustrate somewhat the wide diversities of personal, 
family, immunity and occupational- settings. There is a wid^ range in 
differences in age, marital status^ occupation, education and in 
physical, emotional and mental characteristics. The needs and wants, 
interests and attitudes, motivation and goal-seeking differ ronsider- 
ably with each person. But there are some common denominators and 
these general essential needs are personal recognition and respect, 
friendliness and trust and expectations in the benefits of general 
education, occupational skill development, and suitable job opport- 

uAities Cq make a satisfactory liv^ing.; . 

t i ' 

Only through trust, confidence and friendshi^p can the CQunsellor- 
teacher-social worker or manager jdevelop a productive interpersonal 



and intragroup relationship , ^^er^onali ties grow through openess and 
respect and especially so with attitudinal ch^tnges - in group dynamics. 
Effective evidence of this Rogers-Dreikurs-Glasser approach are in a 
few schools, training laboratories, church and social groups. McGregor 
with his management X and Y theories • c rented .some re-think in business 
and industrial organization practice. Some government agencies are more 

4> 



than superficially people. oriented. For Vh^ most par't, the prinAples 
of the importance, the respect ar)d the eqbality of each person are 
•^igno;:ed, belittled or condemned. Possibly, too, the limits in the 
application of these, humanistic principles are .-ithin us as much as 
our society system. ^ ^ ' 

Our att^mpts^to dev^op openess, trust and resrect begxr^wxth the 
initial meetings and frequently these, are a ^'oilow up for the new 
students, group members, a>re often friends relativf^s .>f'^former 
'students. Through openess we may get' anderscanding ano ihereby 
mutual trust ^nd friendship and there is a ' buddy ' within the group 
to be a friend. Perhaps the irregular seating arrangement, convenient 
coffee pot, Indian wall pictures, books and newspapers all around. 
I, v., stereo-tape, ping pong and pool tables nearby create a friendly 
^and interesting atiyiosp'here , Everyone can hel^another in 'some , personal T 
social and academic way. Program -flexibilities, readily acc^^mmodate 
for individual differences and these individual differences in academic 
.proficiencies can be rather quickly determined. These personal, social, 
and academic satisfactions are of^ special importance at the commence- 
ment of an educational venture 

A rather important consideration is. the emphasis on the positive^ ^ 

* 'I * 

Every person in an le^st one area has possibilities of excellence or 

near excellence. Recognition in on^ area will spur developments in 

others and with growth will come confidence and sejjf respect and 

respect for others. Other personal, ^motional and atticndinal 

developments wi 1 1 come through supportpLve group relat i opships^ to 

modify the cverly. anxious, the exhibitj^onist , or the too retindng. 

We try to. i^e encouragments in various jmanners because of i-s ' V 

\' 1 ^ ^ ^ 

Remarkable effectiveness for per Wal , |so>ia'l and ac.^demi<^ 
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For many, their problems ai- r*^ t multi l>'.r ^^xi. -Forty year old Biff 
with wife and. two half-grour. > ulidren Is i:. debt.a;>d hasn't been able 
to get a ranch managing job r.it.ce he losL hl^ over a 'year ago. Jane's 
five children are in boardir.r. riomes ; her T.-in is in Jail for beating 
her up; she is alone in the ; y to upgrade rrom a Grade 2 level to 
take a cook's course. Larr) i:. 26 with pregnant wife and without ^ 
a job or a skill and left scu .-^ under duress with about a Grade 5, 
How can hopes and. dreams be > ^Lhered; plan> projected, motivations 
strengthened, anxieties lessci> \i and a ^ood &rart made for a new life? 
The problems and res*ponsibi 1 j r . es of aduUh od. are* of ten severe for us 
but for those lacking educati.-.^, skills, ]ot experience and finances, 
life* can at times* be almost intolerable, y 

M ' *• 

^Asiwith so many others^^ si mi Jar circumstan/es , Biff, Jane and Larry ^ 
are successfully completing edr^ational progra*ms an'd heading for a 
new and better way of life. Wurn inner hope and dete/tmination , 

^ / 

encouragement and guidance an^^ aJvice from I;iends, relatives, 
counsellors, social workers an.i teachers, ihclr lives are renewed. Thft ' 
difficulties can be challenges for per^x^al development. Increase 
in confidence and problem 4oi\in^ abilities ^ And there is some merit 
'to the viewpoints and , pracxite Dr. Glasst / aid Synanon ^in the^self 
resp'onsibili ty of everyone for hi;, own life-aiiid not fate or God or 
circumstance. The ci rcu.ms tan. < j however, c.f/ poverty and personal 
disabilities have critical imf)acc3 on the. lis/es of many so that the 

services of th-e counsellors, teachers, soci/al wo»rkers , health specialists 

i ' / 

employment officers are essential. /' 

The reason glveii by all t-lie sLudtnts iha^ have enrolled for their 
return to school is that their education will provide skills and 
opportunities for suitable occupations to make a satisfactory living. 
Our. basic education pro^^fim develops the fundamental^ for their commenc- 



ment. These fundamentals a^4 skill profliciencies in i*eading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, Ihesk basics, of cpurse^ have utility, in every 
day living and their ski^ developments extfend through high school, 
vocational school, college and university. In minor and co-ordinate, 
roles are social, bio^gical and physical science studies. S</cial, 
recreational, ^rtistifc and handicraft activities relate to the 
in-tr^ests of the it^ividuals and the group, /We'^have adult based 
materials that we^ave tried and found s^i^sable and adjusted for 
our o^n needs aj/\fell as developed ,3ome-^f 'bur own materials, Mott, 
Sa^. , Newstart.* Cambridge A(Jult-Ba^ic programs, ^ 
Laubafch, Follet, Stech-Vaughdn , Brittanica, Readers Digest, and 
SRA areVsom^of the basl,<feducatio.n* program materials tl^at We have 
and include* where they suit. We work itldividually and in small 
groups with^oth^i^ 





^tuderrts as helpers and sometimes with vo^luntder 

aides^ We^^^e cofitinvr^lly^ trying new and bet.t^r ways -to get involve-. 

meny^^ar^ji^ participation, 'relating our skill, developn^nt programs to 
situations, and lising problem solving approaches, discussions, 
nd gxoup cot^oper^tive work. as niuch as we can. The 'life skills' 

A * • - 

problem solving situations arise i^aily *within personal experiences 

of mediqal and physical check-up appointments, housing, transportation, 



recreation^ social relations, the law, budgeting and credit. During 

initial interview and at commencement we have simple and also fairly 

extensive academic skill proficiency tests so^ that the academic 

needs of the students can be considered within the flexibility ai 

the program. Without invading privacy, interviews provide^ understanding 

for personal and social adjustment and development, s Monthly standard 

academic achievement tests indicate progress and proficiency levels 

for graduation and this depends too on personal readiness disposition. 

\ 



Some are ready to graduate and proceed with 'upgrading* in avinonth, 

/ ' ' ^ 

most within three -months , and only a few within a year who have 
speciaj. educational ^needs . Most will c(^tinue with' ' upgra^ding' , some 
will go to short vocational training courses or on-the-j9b training, 
and others to suitable jobs. Many have seasonal occupations'^ and 
f urt^^^rjtheir education between jobs. Nearly everyone returns quite, 
frequently for visits and renewing friendships and tell us of their 
life and accomplishments. These fofmer students are living models for 
encouragement and pride for all of us, 

\ 

We try to establish and maintain co-operative relations \with Indian 



Affairs counsellors, placement officers, social workers and admin- 
Jfetration, Indian Friendship Centres', Indian organizations and Band 
officers, provincial, municipal and church social workers, the rehab, 
'officers of institutions, counsellors, teachers and di^rectors of 
regular, vocational and special educational programs, U.B.C. Indiali 

Education Resource Centre - Home School Co-ordinators 7 and^ndian^^ 

* " I' ^ ^ 

Teachers Association^ Manpower and ^^piployment offices. University 

at;|d (lollege e^ucation-anthropology-socitology faculty and Students^, 

and other resource ^poeple who can be her^ul. They help us i*n a 



'vj'ariety of ways and we are often of help to them,' For Instance, 

an lAB placement of ficer refers an arthritic ex-millh^ind ; an TAB 
^ \ f ' • ' ^ 

vocational cftunsell^r sends ovei to see us a young married man 
wtth a family without, d job, a skill and little -formal education; 
a Band social worker asks for an.educatfon restart and job skill 
training for four young Indi^an men \r\d^ women , Grade 6-7 'drop- 
outs' , who need to make a living for themselves; high school and 
Vocational counsellors refer students for special help in maths, 
and science; Indian Friendship Center counsellors refer men and 
women who enquire about educational opportunities and so do the* . 



*house mothers of Indian girls home; adult basic education teachers 

I 

visit us to enquire about methods and materials; university students 
work with us on tj^elr education and sociology projects; an Indian 
||||^|pcatlon research officer sees what we are dolng^that ml^bt be of 
us6 In their education- p/rogram and similarly for ari^educator with ^ 



the 



native peoplV of Australia; and CUSO thought that our project 



might have -application^ with their overseas work. 

i' ' 

V/hereas the skills of reading, lahgvlage and arithmetic of the 
cognitive domain have Instruments of standard achievement tests*, 
with a fair degree of rellabll,lty and validity, the^ Important 
attitudlnal behavioural changes of the affji^tiVe domain are observ- 
able fro^m time to time but without adequate insrrUsjents to categor- 
ize and quantify. The average Increase in. academic sk^^ proficiencies 
has been^one grade for one moY)th of studies in a six hour day and a* 



five day week. Some Inst^jices of r^piarkable achievement are of the 
'three stud^ts who^tarted with us ,at about the Grade 6 level in 
January two y^ars ago and went on to complete their Grade 12 by 
the en^ of th$ year. There are no fallui'es but a few have super- 
ficial commitments and, excepD for these, all proceed to further 
upgrading , ^vocational or on-the-job training courses., to jobs: ' 

but •5om0 return l^m^ for family reasons, to* hospital or seasonal 

' ^ . . " ' * 

work. ' • ' , 

Outs is an Indian Affairs Branch - Fraser Imllan District - educational 
seiTvice in Indian adult basic education^ Educational allowinces at 
Manpower rates are paid f or jthose ^n rolled as Well as salaries, materials 



and acco^Shi^tions . Indian Affairs i»ducatlon, administration and staff 
specialists prWlde supportive resources. Our education project is 
unique ; n«iedjK:atlon service of this type is available here prOVln- 
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cially or privately. The support of- the-'indian people, individually 
and organizations, ^has been -very important and the effort and 
the accomplishmenxs of tlie students have been remarkable and signif- 
icant. \ *v C * 

Canadian schools are generally considered to be. among the best 
internationally. However, for Indian students, the failure rate of , 
over 90% during elementarjft and secondary school is very high and ^t 
is less, but still shocking, for low economic ^groups . ' Depre&sing 

statistics olS. this 'type in general relate likewise to health, 

\ ' ^ ^ 

housing, employment, alcoholism, **Melinquency and family break-up. 

The costs of living witHin the poverty cycle are brutally high.-^ 

j^e community, organization leaders and the ^professionals - " ' 

counsello'rs , teachers, social workers', rehab, personnel and 

all the others - have a grave responsibility for correctives and 

preventives of our society's deep sores of discontent. I 



\ 
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TABLE 



Grade Le.vel Increases for 1, 2 and 3 month periods ©f . 
Students in Grades 4-7 levels in reading (Comprehension) 
and Arithmetic (Reasoning). 

I 



Time 
Months 



\ 

^ Number 

' of H 

Students 



Reading 
Comprehension 
Grade Increase- 
'Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



Range of 

Grade 
Increase 















1 ' 


68 


1.11 


.63 


0 


- 2.4 


. 2 


25 


1. 31 


.99 


0 


- 3.4 


3 


7 


2.5 


1.95 


.6 


- 5.-4 



56 
19 

6 



Arithqifetic 
Reasoning 
Grade Increase 
Mean 

^82 
.91 ' ' 
, 2.17 



,61 
51 > 
7 - 



0 

'r 0, 
. .3 



3».2 

3.0 
3.9 



B^of stude 



Mean age" of students: 26 years . 
Range of age of students: 16 - 51 years. 
Rj^tiO of man to women: 2/1. 
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Reference: The Hawthorne Report: A Survey of the Contemporary 
Indians of Canada, Volume 2, October, 1967. 

Page 132: .... there' is a 94 per cent Ipss of school population 
between grades one and twelve. The nat^lonal^ rate of drop-out for 
non-Indian students ts^approximately <i2 per cent. ^- 

r 

Page 131: SampJ^ss taken throughout the provinces show that 

approximately 80 per cent of Indian children repeat grade one. 
...... The failure pattern then remains consistent through to grade 

eight. In grade eighty a'* large number of Ipdian students leave 
school. 

Page 132: . .\ The school ' system is perceived as uncl^ngeable and 
students conclude that if they cannot meet the requirements of the 
school, they a,re automatically unat^le to succeed at anything ^n thfe 
non-Indian world. 

Page 142: It is ditfi^ult^o imagine how an Indian child attending 
an ordinary public school^ could, d^elop^ any thing but a negative 
•^If-image. First, there is nothing in his culture represented in it 
or valued by it. , * f ' 

Page 167: ^ further requirement in the professional training of 
teachers is that educato^ who instruct Indl^nis should have acknow- 
ledge of^ Indian psychology, of native calturps\nd of ,the work 
situation faced by those who live on the reserved 

Reference: A Study of S'tand\rdi zed Reading test Resti^s of Iridian 
Pupils (1965-1966) by Rose 0. Colliou, Lan^guage .Arts Instrwtrlon , 
'Indian Affairs Branch, Ottaw^, 1966. 

/ 

Page 29: Under th^existinjj conditions, no l6ss than 30% of the 
.pupiLs iJJplow grade eigl^t who participate in this year's testing 
program are potential drop (Hics^'arLSrd ing to the figures tabled 
in "this study . 

Reference: Survey of Indian 'School-Leavers* from Grade 1 to 12 

by Lyman Jampolsky of Indian Affairs Branch, Ottawa, September 1, 1966. 

Page 1: Of the 2,77S who did not return to school, 1,435' or 50.8% 
left with grade 8 or le^s 2 , 256 or 70.7% left with grade 10 

or less, the minimum requirement in most provinces for admission to 
voc^t ional schools . 

Page 6: (3) pupils at the high school levels require thevrei^nf orcement 
of an intensified gui<^ance program. 

From" the .high drop-out rates in the regular school system from these^ 
references , -and an estimated grade, 7 level of Indain adults, the need of 
compensatory ba^ic educ^ition, upgrading and basic skills training is 
evident. ' . 
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